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as House Joint Resolution No. 327, was passed by the 
Congress May 21 last. Mr. Wilson's veto of that resolu- 
tion, May 27, contained no technical objection to such a 
procedure. When you have assumed your office, there- 
fore, backed by a majority of supporters in both the 
Senate and the House, there can be no insurmountable 
difficulty in the way of ending the war. We have no 
doubt that will be done. 

You have frequently expressed your approval of an 
association of nations organized for the purposes of pro- 
moting international peace. Naturally that association 
will shape itself in your mind in one of two ways : either 
you will favor the modification of the present League of 
Nations to the end that we may join it; or, that meeting 
with your disapproval, you will outline for the other 
nations of the world the sort of an association the Amer- 
ican people will accept. Surely, therefore, it cannot be 
out of place for us to remind you of the significance of 
a certain passage in the Naval Appropriations Act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. We are familiar 
with the essential section of that act, for it was drafted 
by James L. Slayden, one time president of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and submitted by Congressman 
Walter L. Hensley, at the time a member of our Execu- 
tive Committee. That you may have this suggestive 
statute before you, we reprint it as follows : 

"It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to adjust and settle its international disputes 
through mediation or arbitration, to the end that war 
may be honorably avoided. It looks with apprehen- 
sion and disfavor upon a general increase of armament 
throughout the world, but it realizes that no single na- 
tion can disarm, and that without a common agreement 
upon the subject every considerable power must main- 
tain a relative standing in military strength. 

"In view of the premises, the President is authorized 
and requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not 
later than the close of the war in Europe, all the great 
governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged with the duty of 
formulating a pkn for a court of arbitration or other 
tribunal, to which disputed questions between nations 
shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful settle- 
ment, and to consider the question of disarmament 
and to submit their recommendation to their respective 
governments for approval. The President is hereby 
authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, 
who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mission 
by eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of 
peace, to be representatives of the United States in such 
conference. The President shall fix the compensation 
of said representatives, and such secretaries and other 
employees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated and set aside and placed at the dis- 
posal of the President to carry into effect the provisions 
of this paragraph." 



We repeat, Mr. Harding, we wish for you and your 
administration through the portentous years opening 
before the world, all possible strength and purpose, for 
strength and purpose, more than ever before, are now 
very necessary unto the healing of the nations. 



PEACE BEGINS AT HOME 

Well-eegulated chakitt, which Pope called "all 
mankind's concern," begins at home. We are not 
troubled to believe this, for it tallies with our common 
sense. The Chinese speak with no little contempt of 
him who hangs his lantern on a pole which is seen from 
afar, but gives no light below. That is the opinion of 
most of us, at least theoretically. In business we listen 
most attentively to the man who can and does attend to 
his own business. He who taught us to say "Give us 
this day our daily bread" must have felt the importance 
of a prudential concern in one's own affairs. Peace, 
also "all mankind's concern," must, we suspect, like- 
wise begin at home. 

The Monroe Doctrine was an expression of the prin- 
ciple that international peace, so far as the United States 
are concerned, must begin with peace in the American 
hemisphere. We have not always realized this fact. 
Professor Hiram Bingham, for example, believed shortly 
before the war that the Monroe Doctrine was an "obso- 
lete shibboleth." Since the war he has expressed the 
view that we now need a more emphatic adherence to 
the Monroe Dostrine. He believes that peace in the 
Caribbeans, in Mexico, in South America, depends now 
upon a notice both to Europe and to the Far East that 
we purpose to adhere strictly to the international policy 
set forth by President Monroe. 

Five years ago Mr. William Jennings Bryan, criticis- 
ing the friends of the League to Enforce Peace, ap- 
proved that portion of their program which called for 
an international court outside the scope of diplomacy, 
and went on to suggest that the decisions "be enforce- 
able by two groups, one in the Eastern and one in the 
Western hemisphere." He granted further that it might 
be well to have a third group of Asiatic powers. Mr. 
Bryan's theory plainly was that an international court 
should be set up for States belonging naturally to the 
same group. He believed that issues arising between 
the groups would be peaceably resolved by "time and 
investigation." We would thus be saved from European 
and Asiatic brawls. The Monroe Doctrine would remain 
in full force and vigor: It would eliminate the "dangers 
embodied in the plan which has been advanced by the 
League to Enforce Peace." Mr. Bryan believed, evi- 
dently, that peace should begin at home. 

When in the latter part of the summer of 1907 war 
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hung threateningly over the five Central American 
States, a conference was held in Washington "to settle 
all outstanding difficulties and permanently establish the 
relations of the Central American Republics on a peace- 
ful basis." Delegates from these five Central American 
countries met in Washington in November of that year. 
After several weeks of discussion eight conventions 
representing the results of the conference were signed 
by the delegates. One of those conventions established 
a Central American Court of Justice, consisting of five 
judges, one to be elected by the legislature of each of the 
States. The five republics bound themselves "to submit 
all controversies or questions which may arise among 
them of whatever nature and no matter what their 
origin may be, in case the respective departments of 
foreign affairs shall not have been able to reach an 
understanding," to this tribunal. They bound them- 
selves to submit to the judgments of the court and "to 
lend all moral support that may be necessary in order 
that they [the judgments] may be properly fulfilled." 

The court has not been the success its friends hoped 
for; but the Washington conference in 1907 evidently 
accomplished its purpose, for it is now difficult to be- 
lieve that an armed conflict between any of the Central 
American Republics is possible. Speaking of this con- 
ference, Professor Dana G. Munro has said: "It seems 
not improbable that the meeting in Washington in 1907 
will be looked back upon in the future as a turning 
point in the history of the Isthmus, marking a first and 
decisive step towards the elimination of the international 
and internal wars which had hitherto been so frequent 
and so destructive." Again, we have here an illustra- 
tion of the principle that peace begins at home. 

In the month of April last, Dr. Baltasar Brum, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Uruguay, delivered an address 
before the University of Montevideo. In this address 
the speaker 3welt upon American solidarity. He re- 
affirmed the importance of the Monroe Doctrine. One 
of his arguments most ably defended was: "Without 
prejudice to an adherence to the League of Nations, an 
American League should be formed on the basis of 
absolute equality of all the associated countries." 
Again: "All controversies of any nature whatsoever, 
which for any reason might arise amongst American 
countries, should be submitted to the arbitration of the 
League when these cannot be solved directly by friendly 
mediation." Here clearly is another expression of the 
principle that peace to be effective must begin at home. 

We should not have been surprised at the movement 
arising out of Czecho-Slovakia that formed the Little 
Entente, uniting with Czecho-Slovakia the States of 
Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and possibly Rumania 
and Poland. That has given rise to a solid group in the 



east of Europe where unity heretofore has seemed im- 
possible. We do not know whether or not this block of 
States, backed primarily by France, is to support the 
Treaty of Versailles. What its attitude toward Ger- 
many, the Soviet, and Austria is to be we do not know. 
They are evidently already arrayed against Hungary, a 
nation widely distrusted among the peoples of the Near 
East. It may have had for its purpose a more successful 
resistance of Serbia to the claims of Italy and the safe- 
guarding of Albania. In any event, it is clear that the 
States of the Near East and of the Balkans realize that 
if they are to have peace it must begin at home. They 
have been unable to see how a world organization could 
be organized effectively for their political and economic 
protection here and now. 

The allied premiers in Paris have at last recognized 
the Baltic Republics of Esthonia and Latvia. And now 
we have what is known as "The Conference of Baltic 
States," which includes not only Latvia and Esthonia, 
but Finland, Poland, and Lithuania. Adolph A. Berle, 
Jr., refers to it fittingly as a "Junior League of 
Nations." Indeed such it seems to be. This "League" is 
already busily engaged upon the problems relating to 
famine, pestilence, industry in those lands. The details 
of the origin of this little league, when fully known, 
will prove interesting. It has already brought about a 
better commercial condition within and without the 
States. The conference is probably now in session work- 
ing upon such problems as transportation and customs. 
There are many evidences that there is a powerful and 
intelligent group of men in the conference bent upon 
negotiating peace for themselves by improving their 
economic and industrial welfare and developing a finer 
cultural union. 

Thus it appears that men confronted with concrete 
situations, following their enlightened self-interest, be- 
gin naturally with the case at hand. Lord Cowdray, 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, and a man of wide 
business experience, has recently referred to the scheme 
of guild-socialism as being difficult or even dangerous to 
carry out on a large scale, but, he says, there seems no 
reason why experiments of this kind should not be made 
on a moderate scale. He went on to point out that the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, with its immense funds, 
might hopefully experiment on co-operative production 
of foods and goods needed for its own stores, now relying 
almost wholly on ordinary capitalistic methods. Wher- 
ever the powerful Russian co-operatives are successful it 
is where they handle local situations to the immediate 
advantage of the people concerned. 

If the principle that peace should begin at home is 
sound, it must mean that the peace of the world must 
mean first a League of Nations for America, a League 
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of Nations for Europe, and a League of Nations for the 
Far East. It may well prove easier to establish three 
Leagues of Nations than one. 

Of course, such a proposal will not satisfy the restless, 
speculative type of mind isolated from practical affairs. 



stress of the temptation to get markets for British goods, 
unless the British, ministry, by crass mishandling of in- 
ternal industrial problems, proves that it intends to 
defeat labor's legitimate demands for industrial democ- 
racy. 



"SELF-DETERMINATION" 

As commonly used in present-day discussion of the 
state of the world, the expression "self-determina- 
tion" usually has political significance. Thus it figures 
in the controversy within the British Empire, or the 
"British Commonwealth," as some very modernistic 
Britons now call the federated "nations." Irish "Sinn 
Feiners" and South African "Nationalists" when they 
say "self-determination" mean a readjustment of the 
political relations of parts of a present whole. So do 
Porto Bicans and Filipino Americans. 

But the terminology of the "separatists" now must 
be carried over into the fields of economic and social 
science, as the British section of the Second Inter- 
national points out in its latest manifesto, drafted, it 
is said, by J. Ramsay Macdonald. These believers in 
evolution as over revolution say : 

"There must be no doubt as to the basis upon which a 
Socialist International has to be built. It must secure 
to each Socialist group freedom to work in accordance 
with its own means toward its Socialist goal; there 
must be common determination to bring socialism about; 
it must be prepared to give international support to all 
national strivings for liberty and self-government in 
ways determined by the nations themselves ; it must in 
no way reject (as is now being attempted in some quar- 
ters), but unequivocally support, the democratic method 
as that proper to the countries that have already gone 
through their political revolutions, and that have been 
put in possession of the political weapon by reason of the 
insurrectionary movements of their proletariat in days 
gone by." 

In this connection it is opportune to point out that 
the communistic ideal of internationalism which Lenin 
and Trotsky champion is as indifferent to nationalistic 
"self-determination" as was the imperialism against 
which they now inveigh and plot. Not willing to await 
the perfecting of an internationalism based on justice 
and defined by jurists, who, in theory at least, rise above 
the appeals of "class-consciousness," these Russians pro- 
pose to procure by resort to might (and duplicity) unifi- 
cation of peoples for an alleged Utopian end, one which 
will make of no avail all the long struggle of the past 
to induce "nations" rather than "classes" to become 
units with equal status at the bar of right. 

British labor now stands with American labor in com- 
batting the radical policy of the Slavic "idealogues." 
It is not likely to change its attitude, even under the 



REPARATION AND " REPARATION " 

On page 63 we summarize the terms agreed upon by 
the Allied Powers that Germany must concede in 
making reparation to nations (mainly France and Bel- 
gium) that suffered losses during the war. Germany 
should pay ; but that these are the final terms we doubt, 
for hardly had they been published when it was admitted 
that at a later conference in London, to be held March 1, 
Germany would be permitted to argue for alterations if 
she cared to make such an appeal; and that Germany is 
not minded to assent to the decree of the Council is clear. 
Whether she will make her plea at such a conference is 
not clear, as we go to press. She undoubtedly is more 
thoroughly united now than at any time since the armis- 
tice. 

Study of the discussions at the Paris conference of 
the Supreme Council preceding announcement of this 
reparations plan shows that military and political as 
well as economic considerations shaped it, as probably 
they will any final solution of the controversy. It also 
is clear that in some of its details the plan runs counter 
to the Treaty of Versailles. As for the export tax detail, 
it has hardly a friend to speak for it among experts in 
economics and taxation; and it will be the mother of a 
progeny of contentions of an economic sort throughout 
a trade world that hoped for a chance to recuperate. 

Nor can we fail to note how little the Reparations 
Commission provided for in the Versailles Treaty seems 
to count in shaping the reconstruction policy, when com- 
pared with the government chiefs and military com- 
manders when the latter foregather at conferences of 
the Supreme Council. 

Meantime, while her whilom foes wrangle, Germany 
moves steadily and scientifically on toward internal re- 
construction. Her foreign trade, despite all obstacles, 
is growing in the Americas. She is reorganizing her 
political structure so as to function harmoniously with 
a consolidated industrial organization the best advised, 
by technical experts, of any government in the world. 
The Reichstag makes no important step against the 
advice of the new Economic Council. The ratio of pro- 
ducing -cost to selling price steadily falls. Her expenses 
for army and navy have been greatly reduced, we suspect 
practically eliminated. Germany already looms omi- 
nously as a socialized industrial State, while her con- 
querors in battle sit around haggling over "reparation." 
They talk the latter. She practices "repairation." 



